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“WAIT A YEAR.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A YOUNG WIFE’S STORY.” 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
es WEEK after Mr. Sinclair’s arrival at Allevard 
there was a perceptible change in Mrs. Lestocq. 
She knew that her end was near, and often expressed 
herself thankful to have Warren Sinclair about her. 
sides the comfort derived from his ministerial office, 
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‘‘Had it been otherwise, had my spoilt wayward 
child really offended you, how unhappy I should be. 
But your presence here shows me that you have for- 
given her.” 

To all this Warren gave a cold response. He 
could not reciprocate Mrs. Lestocq’s sentiments, nor 
could he cloud her last hours with apprehension 
on Helen’s account. Had this illness occurred a few 
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weeks later, he would have acted differently, but he 
was bound now. He had promised to wait a twelve- 
month, and the time had not yet expired. Circum- 
stances, too, were against him, but working for Helen. 
He could not throw her off. Without her mother 
she would be unprotected and dependent, and must 
naturally look to him to fulfil his engagement. 
Reflect as he would, he saw no escape. Had he ever 
betrayed his feelings to Mona, had he any reason to 
suppose that he had a part in the happiness of her 
future life, he might have thought there was some 
cause for hesitation, he might have balanced the 
claims of the two, but he had been scrupulously 
honourable. Holding his promise in the letter, if not 
in the spirit, he had fenced himself round with an 
unimpeachable propriety, and kept within the limits 
of a friendship which, as her pastor and her father’s 
friend, was perfectly intelligible. He saw plainly 
that Helen was his destiny, and that he must make 
the best of it. .If any hope of benefiting by the 
changes and chances that are proverbially of such 
frequent occurrence entered his mind, it was speedily 
dissipated. 

One afternoon, after exercising his pastoral func- 
tions at Mrs. Lestocq’s bedside, he was requested by 
her to send for her daughter, as she had something 
to say to them both. 

Fatigued with nursing and watching, Helen had 
gone to lie down, but came immediately, looking dis- 
tressed and alarmed. 

‘My child, do not frighten yourself; I am not 
worse,” said Mrs. Lestocq ; ‘‘ but my time here must 
be short, and I want to say a few words to you and 
Warren while my head is clear. If any earthly 
matter could interest me in another world, it would 
be to know that you and he were happy together. I 
commit you to him without a shadow of fear or doubt. 
Make him a good wife, darling,” she said, laying 
Helen’s hand in Warren’s, “and live as you will 
wish to have done when you come to die. The 
fashion of this world passeth away, oh how swiftly ! 
I have something more to say,” she added, after a 
— made to recover her failing breath, and still 

olding their hands together. ‘‘ Don’t let my death 
-be a reason for deferring the marriage. Let it be 
soon, very soon. A protector will be all the more 
necessary for my child.” 

The last words were addressed to Warren Sinclair, 
who bent his head in token of assent, but as the 
anxious eyes fixed themselves upon him still unsatis- 
fied, he replied that Helen should fix her own time. 

‘You promise ?” feebly faltered Mrs. Lestocq. 

‘I promise,” returned Warren. He held firmly 
the hand that Mrs. Lestocq had given him, until her 
heavy eyelids closed as if in sleep or from extreme 
weariness, and then telling Helen that she had better 
take that opportunity to rest, as, before long, she 
might be again disturbed, he led her from the room, 
engaging to call her if any ehange took place. 

From that hour Mr. Sinclair accepted his fate. 
Whatever it might cost him, he was bound in honour 
to make Helen Lestocq his wife. No change, no 
excuse was possible. He could not now break the 
tie between them and leave her in loneliness and 
poverty to battle with the world. If only the news 
sent by Cecil had been true, and Helen had given 
him up; but Cecil had been cruel, and he was fettered 
- by a renewed promise. He must thrust out of sight 

for ever a vision that so repeatedly haunted him, the 
vision of a face so mournful and so good, and he must 





look forward to years made up of dull empty days. 
Warren stopped to reproach himself—no, his days 
could not be purposeless while he had his Master’s 
work to do. iris home might be void of domestic 
joys, but life has many phases in which these have 
no part. 

Of these feelings Helen knew nothing, nor had 
Warren much time to indulge them. Mrs. Lestocq 
died in the night, having scarcely spoken again after 
that important interview. 

Sparing Helen every trial, as well as all the exer- 
tion in his power, Mr. Sinclair at once took upon him- 
self the duties of a son-in-law. He managed 
everything without difficulty, and it was soon done. 
The funeral was simple, and the affairs speedily 
settled, their expenses having been on a small scale. 

When all was over, he took it for granted that 
Helen would repair to Thornmeade, the residence of 
her grandfather and uncle, and here he encountered 
his first difficulty. She would not hear of it. In 
vain he represented that her mother’s home was the 
most suitable one for her until she went to her own. 
She said that she should be moped to death in sucha 
dull place, with such uncongenial society, and de- 
clared that she would not go. 

“What will you do then?” said Warren, with 
more than a dash of impatience, visions of future 
disagreements rising unbidden before him. 

Helen hesitated, and then said she would ask the 
Millers to take her on a visit. On a visit! To 
Warren’s ear that signified the expectation of a 
speedy establishment in her own home, another rivet 
to the chain now solidly forged, as it could only be 
for a short time {hat she remained with them as a 
guest. He yieldea, and not with a bad grace, being 
too kind and chivalrous to put her in a false position. 
Besides, this was a point that concerned her personal 
feelings, but hereafter it would be different, he said 
to himself, with a grim smile. In taking her for his 
wife, he intended to treat her with the consideration 
that was her due, with all the kindness she would 
permit him to offer, but there would be many points 
on which she would have to give way, whether she 
liked it or not, in everything that concerned his work, 
his office, or his flock. And yet Warren meant to be 
good and just and loyal, doing all he could to make 
his wife happy, but was so sure of encountering 
vexatious opposition that, to tell the truth, he 
could not bring himself to look upon marriage in his 
case as a paradisaical institution. 

For Helen all went smoothly. The Millers an- 
swered her telegram by another; they were happy 
to receive her. That being the case, Mr. Sinclair left 
her with them in Paris and returned to England, 
where he had work to do. He knew he must put the 
Rectory in order. To vex his wife at the outset by 
making no preparations to receive her would be 4 
gratuitous unkindness of which he was incapable. 
Nothing had yet been done, as he did not expect 
Helen to be more ready to marry him when the year 
had expired than she was at its commencement. 
And now very little could be attempted—at least at 
present—little more than to purchase new furniture, 
to make an appearance, leaving the principal im- 
provements and alterations to be made at some future 
time, under her direction. His first care was to write 
to London about new furniture, and all the time he 
was painfully alive to his own shortcomings in the 
matter. There was no eagerness, no pleasure, 00 
interest in preparing the new home for his partner. 
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But for the shame of the thing, he did not care where 
he took her; the meagre, faded objects now filling 
the Rectory had sufficed him for nearly a year, and 
would have lasted longer without taking one iota 
from his happiness. It would be different, however, 
with Helen; she loved pomp and show, the hand- 
some external glitter so valued by the world, the 
outward symbols of station and wealth. He could 
give her these, and would do so ungrudgingly, but 
caressing words and tender demonstrations had no 
part in filling up the picture of his future home. The 
‘till death us do part,” which must shortly ring in 
his ears, had in it more solemnity than joyful antici- 
pation. 

Meanwhile, the aspect of things was improving in 
the south. After his removal to Nice, Edward 
Moreton made such steps towards recovery that it 
was judged feasible to send him to England. As 
Mona did not like to leave her brother, Mrs. Fraser 
kindly prolonged her stay until the young man could 
be taken away. This occurred at the end of the 
second week in June, when Mr. Sinclair was at home 
to receive him. 

At first Edward was taken to the Rectory, and 
placed in the charge of Jeannet, whom Mr. Sinclair 
thought likely to prove a better nurse than his 
excitable mother. About the time that the Rectory 
was to be given up to workmen, Mrs, Moreton moved 
to Pomona Hall, thus enabling Mr. Sinclair to esta- 
blish Edward and Jeannet in Payne’s Cottage, taking 
up his own quarters in the village hotel as he had pre- 
viously done. And now he set to work in earnest to 
have carried out Cecil’s suggestion of the bow 
windows for the dining and drawing-rooms, and in 
the selection of furniture. For any fundamental 
changes there was not time, as, faithful to his pro- 
mise to the dead, he never contemplated postponing 
his marriage a day later than was necessary. 

About the middle of July he wrote to Helen, pro- 
posing that she should go to Thornmeade, and that 
the wedding should take place from thence at the 
beginning of August. He had to wait some time 
for the answer, which, when it came, took him com- 
pletely by surprise. Helen was then at Tavannes 
with Mrs. Fraser, who also wrote, expressing a 
strong desire for the ceremony to be performed in 
Switzerland, where she might give Miss Lestocq the 
support of her presence, as well as aid her in all 
the little intricacies of preparing a trousseau. Ob- 
viously Helen had enlisted the widow on her side, 
who proved, as was but natural to her character, a 
zealous partisan. Both urged his joining them as 
soon as possible to talk over matters before making 
definite arrangements, and Warren was obliged to 
consent. It would not do to be too stiff and dicta- 
torial before marriage, he thought to himself, but 
afterwards Helen would not have her own way. 

“You will have more choice in your wedding 
tour, and more enjoyment of it,” wrote Mrs. Fraser. 

The latter clause was not without its weight. 

mong scenes of such diversified beauty as Switzer- 
land afforded, Warren believed that the time, passed 
away from his people and his home interests, would 
go less heavily, and so, one fine day, he started to 
obey the summons he had received. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Tavannzs, a small village with a good hotel, one of 


the best sleeping-places between Basle and Bienne, 
was selected by. Mrs. Fraser as a summer resting- 
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place on account of its proximity to many interesting 
spots, recommended to her as especially worthy of a 
visit. She went there in company with her friends 
the Combermeres, and with them made acquaintance 
with the Weissenstein and the beautiful Val-de- 
Moutier. The Combermeres eventually established 
themselves at the Weissenstein, where Mrs. Fraser 
intended joining them later in the season. Just now 
she was too much occupied with Helen Lestocq, 
throwing herself into her affairs with characteristic 
ardour, no longer attaching any importance to Cecil’s 
letter. It was one day of many in July. There had 
been rain, some heavy showers which fell pitilessly 
for a time, enough to refresh and beautify the earth. 
It was very fine, with only cloud enough in the sky 
to temper the heat, which otherwise would have been 
oppressive. Gay butterflies and long-bodied dragon- 
flies flashed their brilliant colours in the sunshine, 
and the beetle tribe, with their green and golden 
coats, hurried to and fro among the grass blades, 
whilst the noisy, irrepressible cigale loudly chirruped 
its monotonous note. Seated in the shade, where 
they could best inhale the sweet air and enjoy the 
scenery without inconvenience, Mrs. Fraser and 
Helen were talking and planning—arranging how 
the important episode of Helen’s life, so soon to take 
place, could be most comfortably carried out—whether 
the event should occur at Lausanne or Berne, and 
how soon the previous residence in either town ought 
to commence. They expected Warren, but neither 
of them had any intention of leaving the decision to 
him. Mrs. Fraser’s excitable temperament did not 
permit her to be inactive in anything in which she 
took an interest, and Helen—well, it was her nature 
to wish to rule and dominate others. 

Some distance off Mona and Fanny had been read- 
ing together. The book was now closed, and Fanny, 
in high spirits because work was over for the day, 
was making a bouquet of wild flowers, and straying 
farther and farther from the rest. For some time 
Mona sat still in quiet thought. Before her was the 
purple splendour of the distant hills, the deep repose 
of the dark-green woods fringing their base, and 
near the leafy gloom of oak and elm in their summer 
beauty. She was paler and thinner than formerly, 
for which her late anxiety about her brother fur- 
nished sufficient explanation. Even now the news 
from home was not good. After the first week he 
had made no progress; on the contrary, he appeared 
to be gradually losing strength. Half reclining 
against the gnarled root of a large tree, her senses 
alternately soothed by the cooing of the wood-pigeons 
or lulled by the hum of the ladies’ voices, discussing 
toilet and other trivialities, she was in danger of 
sinking into the moral abandonment of an unprofit- 
able reverie, when a name she could never hear with- 
out interest aroused her attention. 

‘* When did Warren say he should be here?” asked 
Mrs. Fraser. 

‘‘ He mentioned no particular time, but merely said 
he was coming,” returned Helen. 

‘‘ And his last letter was dated—” 

‘“* Saturday.” 

‘Exactly a week ago,” pursued Mrs. Fraser, 
beginning to make a calculation of time and distance. 
‘‘He would not start on Monday, perhaps not on 
Tuesday, probably on the Wednesday. Well, Wed- 
nesday in Paris, Thursday in Geneva, Friday some- 
where else, and here to-day. It is quite possible. 
And you are looking more charming than ever, 
z 2 
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| Helen,” added Mrs. Fraser, with impulsive admira- 
tion. 

The little widow had thrown all her sympathies into 
Helen Lestocq’s affairs, and had cooled very much in 
her feelings towards Mona. The bereavement of the 
one, and the disgrace reflected upon the other through 
her brother’s misconduct, had drawn her towards the 
former and repelled her from the latter. Had it not 
been for Warren Sinclair’s representations, and his 
strictures upon the cruelty of the act, she would not 
have taken Mona back. Her affection, proof against 
the gambling, had not been able to stand against the 
abstraction of the note when it was discovered, and 
for that Mona had to suffer. Though aware that 
she had lost favour, the poor girl could not bring 
herself to resign her situation. The salary was high, 
and to her important. Who could tell if she would 
ever obtain such advantageous terms again? And 
if not, what chance had she of defraying any part of 
her debt to Mr. Sinclair? With these considerations 
before her she was fain to bear in silence many little 
slights, many an impatient word, as well as the con- 
viction that she only remained on sufferance. And 
yet she was doubly diligent in the discharge of her 
duties. She made vigorous efforts to amuse as well 
as instruct her pupil, and endeavoured to disarm 
every unkind feeling or hasty expression of it on the 
part of Mrs. Fraser by a meekness so touching that 
Mrs. Fraser was sometimes forced back into her for- 
mer good-nature; yet all the same Mona at times 
thought her lot too hard to bear, and even unjust. 

Sometimes, however, Mona struggled into a better 
mood, and argued differently. She had received 
mercies for which she could not be sufficiently thank- 
ful. Edward’s life had been preserved. For a 
shorter or longer period, time was given him for 
repentance. There were moments when she fancied 
she would gladly change places with him, and give 
her healthy life for his. 

The afternoon was declining. Before long it would 
be necessary to prepare for dinner, and she was 
getting tired—tired, perhaps, of hearing the rippling 
laughter that came every now and then from Mrs. 
Fraser, as she chatted merrily with Helen. Much 
as she liked and reverenced Mr. Sinclair, she did not 
wish to see him again. The prospect of his coming 
to Tavannes gave her pain, and she cherished the 
hope that in some way or other, possibly through 
Mrs. Fraser’s diminished interest in her, she should 
escape being present at the wedding. Going indoors 
to their private sitting-room, where she knew she 
should be alone, she took off her hat, and rested, as 
well as it was possible, in one of the uneasy “ easy- 
chairs’ for which second-class hotels in Switzerland 
are famous. 

Shutting her eyes till her thoughts grew trouble- 
some, she next took up a book, in order to divert her 
mind from painful subjects, but was not able to 
read. A bustle outside, voices, and quick steps, soon 
interrupted her. Looking up just as the handle of 
the door turned, she saw a waiter enter, followed by 
Mr. Sinclair. ‘‘Miss Moreton!” was the exclama- 
tion in the mixed accents of pleasure and surprise, 
when Mona, letting fall her book, came forward as 
the servant retired, startled by the suddenness of 
the meeting. 

Coming upon her so unexpectedly and alone, her 
‘face, even in the one hasty glance he had of it before 
speaking, looking so sweet and sad, Mr. Sinclair was 
thrown off his guard. It was a moment of mutual 
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embarrassment, opportunely relieved by the entrance 
of Mrs. Fraser. 

‘*Oh, Warren, Warren, I am so glad you are 
come! both Helen and I have been longing for your 
arrival,” she said, and rushing from one subject to 
another with untiring eagerness, she left him little 
opportunity for speaking. ‘ And now I will take you 
to Helen,” she added, coming at length to a pause. 
‘* She is not in the hotel with us, but in an apartment 
close by, which she finds less expensive. It is so 
thoughtful of her, is it not? She is saving her little 
income in order to have a better trousseau, one more 
worthy of Mr. Sinclair. I will take you to her, and 
we will have her to dine with us.” 

But the lady’s characteristic impatience met with 
little response from her imperturbable brother. He 
talked of being tired and travel-stained, and suffered 
his sister to announce his arrival to Helen, promising 
to join her later. One glance round the room as he 
left it showed that Mona had already effected her 
escape. 

In due time Mr. Sinclair presented himself at 
Helen’s cottage, and went through the ordeal of the 
meeting creditably, though without any of the emo- 
tion a woman valuing affection at its proper worth 
would wish to inspire. 

Through Mrs. Fraser’s contrivance, Helen joined 
them at dinner, and, as a matter of course, sat next 
to Warren, while Fanny and Mona, in harmony with 
the head-waiter’s ideas of order, were placed opposite. 
The situation was a trial to more than one. Lating 
little, Mona beguiled the time by tasting of every- 
thing that was offered her. Mr. Sinclair was 
hungry, or pretended to be, and occupied himself 
with the dinner, leaving the ladies on either side of 
him to keep up the conversation. But even a table 
@héte must come to an end at last. 

When it was over they repaired to Mrs. Fraser's 
sitting-room for tea, and then Warren, thinking that 
he had sufficiently expiated his misdemeanour by 
neglecting Mona, sat down beside her and talked of 
her brother, taking especial care to keep the conver- 
sation on safe ground. To all this Helen listened 
with placidity, her former jealousy laid to rest by the 
misconduct of Edward Moreton and her own re- 
cognised position as bride-elect. More fidgety, Mrs. 
Fraser soon called Mona away to pour out the tea. 
Before tea was over, some of the wedding arrange- 
ments came under discussion through Fanny’s ex- 
cessive eagerness about her post and dress as 
bridesmaid. 

‘“‘T shall be the principal bridesmaid, and I sup- 
pose Miss Moreton will be the second. What a pity 
there will only be two of us, because—”’ 

‘Impossible! ” exclaimed Mr. Sinclair, in a tone 
that completely confused Fanny’s ideas, and left her 
sentence incomplete. 

‘‘How careless of you! What has come over 
you, Mona Moreton ?” said Mrs. Fraser, sharply, as 
Mona, in the act of handing her a cup of tea, let it 
slip, and poured the contents over a grey silk too 
delicate to bear such a catastrophe. Sorry for her 
carelessness, Mona busied herself in trying to wipe 
away the stains, until Mrs. Fraser told her to desist. 

‘Tf you spoil my dress you need not rob me of 
my tea,” she observed, returning to her natural good- 
nature as she saw the pain written in Mona’s face, 
and noticed the muscles of her mouth quivering 
with emotion evidently difficult to suppress. 

Pouring out fresh tea at this hint from Mrs. 
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Fraser, Mona was about to take it to her, when Mr. | act loyally by her. To love and lose is no uncommon 


Sinclair interposed, and took it from her. 

«And now another cup for me. I will forgive any 
accident that may happen,” he said, laughing. ‘“ Old 
friends cannot be alienated by trifles.” 

Perhaps he sought to make his own peace with 
Mona Moreton or indirectly to reprove his sister for 
a harshness obviously deeply felt. It had its effect, 
however, for Mrs. Fraser, with more kindness of 
manner than she had lately exhibited, told Mona not 
to mind the little disaster, for if the dress were spoilt 
for her it could be passed on to Fanny. 

The rest of the evening went by without any 
further contretemps. It was late when they thought 
of separating, and then, as in duty bound, Mr. 
Sinclair accompanied Helen to her lodging. Having 
left her there, he did not return to the hotel; sleep 
in his present state of mind was less than probable, 
nor did he care to seek it. 

There was a greater charm in the stillness of the 
summer night, in the fantastic shadows creeping 
along the ground, indistinct in the fading moonlight 
—a charm, too, in his complete isolation, as he paced 
along the grass-grown pathways leading beside the 
different cottages whose inmates were fast asleep. 
He had no intention of evading his destiny ; his pro- 
mise to the dying mother prevented any such idea. 
Even Cecil, if he came upon the scene and had any 
substantial reasons to urge, could not help him now, 
unless Helen were willing to break off her engage- 
ment, which did not appear very likely. But, all the 
same, he indulged no pleasant visions of home joys, 
though in the solitude of his hearth he had more 
than once beguiled a winter evening by dreaming 
dreams as unreal as he now felt them to be unprofit- 
able. Helen had made a great mistake in calling 
him again into Miss Moreton’s presence. Not till he 
had seen the two side by side did he fully feel the 
extent of the sacrifice he had to make, and now, to his 
own sorrow, he could not help carrying on the com- 
parison. He had known them both in the familiar 
freedom of daily intercourse, and in circumstances of 
severe trial. In Helen’s nature there was but little 
tenderness ; it formed an essential part of Mona’s. 
The one was more impressed by the thwarted will 
than by kindness, regarding the former as an injury, 
the latter as her due; while Mona, far happier, could 
open her heart easily to the sweetness that flows from 
gratitude. 

Assuredly it would have been very much better for 
Helen had she complied with Mr. Sinclair’s wishes 
and gone to Thornmeade. It was not his fault that 
one image stood out in strong relief as the fragrant 
air of the dewy night reminded him of other scenes, 
when the soft perfume of early summer had been 
breathed, more than two months ago, where hedges 
of roses and beds of violets mixed their sweet odours 
in the mildest and balmiest spot of the Riviera ; not 
entirely his fault that the centre of all recollections 
was a sorrowful face and drooping form, keeping an 
untiring watch and trying to kindle afresh a feeble 
spark of life, and to woo a weak and bruised spirit 
back to strength and health. Another picture had 
lately passed under his eye to which he could not 
deny the character of filial affection, but it did not 
move him. He could pity Helen’s loneliness, he 
could surround her with many things that she valued, 
but love her as formerly, never! He had shut her 
out of his heart, which would not open again to 
receive her. But she was his fate, and he meant to 











lot; most men have to bear it once at least in a life- 
time, and happily, suffering of this description does 
not kill, it usually wears itself out. And so, in time, 
it would do with him, thought Warren, as he turned 
his steps in the direction of the hotel. 
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ELIHU BURRITT. 
[From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry. 


agree BURRITT, popularly known as the Ame- 

rican “learned blacksmith,” was, like his friend 
Richard Cobden, an ‘“‘ international man.” This word 
best summarises his useful and industrious life, which 
was mainly devoted to the promotion of international 
peace, international communication, and international 
freedom. His father was one of the old soldiers of 
the Revolutionary War of Independence. Of ten 
children, Elihu was the youngest. He was born, in ~ 
1810, at New Britain, in Connecticut, and died there 
in 1879, at the age of sixty-nine. In his childhood 
he received very little school education, but early 
developed a genius for self-instruction and for self- 
direction. This disposition he retained through life, 
and although brought into contact with many and 
varied colleagues, he manifested an abiding prefer- 
ence for individual modes of action, seldom working 
leng together with any single associate. He also 
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exhibited through life a remarkable versatility, and 
although he turned it to good account for the assist- 
ance of varied forms of philanthropic labour, yet it 
precluded him from ever attaining the prominent 
position which he might otherwise have done. This 
feature was a characteristic of his career. During 
his youth and early manhood he became succes- 
sively a blacksmith, a teacher, a commercial traveller, 
a grocer, an editor, and a lecturer; and he resumed 
some of these occupations several times during his life, 
as necessitydemanded. His literary and philanthropic 
labours were of a similarly varied and changing 
character. At first he was almost exclusively a stu- 
dent of mathematics. Then he turned to languages, 
and from one language to another. Subsequently 
the advocacy of peace, popular advancement, the 
abolition of slavery, ocean penny postage, the im- 
provement of agriculture, and other movements, 
became, from time to time, the objects of his assiduous 
devotion, both in his own country and in Europe. 
And to all these departments of reform he contri- 
buted praiseworthy services; although, in regard to 
several of them, some of his admirers have claimed 
for him the results of the earnest co-operation of 
certain modest but able colleagues who had not 
obtained the notoriety of Burritt’s polyglot fame. 

As to his lingual attainments, they were, as he 
himself would admit, much exaggerated. It was 
with difficulty that he could express himself in one 
or two languages other than his: mother tongue. But 
he could read, by plodding industry, and with vary- 
ing facility, about twenty ancient and modern lan- 
guages. On one occasion an English gentleman, at 
whose house he was visiting, invited a profoundly 
skilled Continental linguist to meet him, presuming 
that the two learned men would enjoy a mutual 
philological discussion. But Mr. Burritt, in mani- 
fest embarrassment, was obliged to decline the 
advances of his Continental friend, who endeavoured, 
in vain, to engage him in conversation in one tongue 
after another, upon topics of joint interest. But 
with the aid of dictionary and grammar, and by his 
indomitable perseverance, Mr. Burritt could trans- 
late from a number of languages sufficiently for his 
own interest, and in several instances he even 
published certain of these versions—as, for exam- 
ple, a selection from the Icelandish Sagas, relating 
to the pre-Columbian discovery of America. His 
angen age was truly great. When working at 

is smith’s forge he would turn his mind to such 
extraordinary problems (for purely mental calcula- 
tions, witheut the aid of pen or pencil) as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ How many barleycorns, at three to the inch, 
will it take to go round the earth at the Equator?” 
Or, ‘‘ How many yards of cloth, three feet in width, 
cut into strips an inch wide, and allowing half an 
inch at each end for the lap, would it require to 
reach from the centre of the sun to the centre of the 
earth ; and how much would it all cost at one shilling 
a yard?” . 

When he left the smithy for the editor’s desk and 
the lecturer’s platform this perseverance greatly 
aided him ; for he persisted, in spite of a somewhat 
dreamy and by no means brilliant style of public 
speaking, in urging and reiterating his views in 
every possible direction, until he succeeded in com- 
municating to many other minds a measure of the 
same convictions and the same perseverance. 

His interest in the cause of peace was curiously 
originated. He was studying the subject of physical 





geography, and was impressed with the analogy 
between the earth as a whole and the human body, 
or, as he expresses it, ‘“‘ how near akin, in functions, 
to our veins, muscles, blood, and bones, are the 
rivers, seas, mountains, and arable soils of the globe 
we inhabit.” He was greatly interested in pursuing 
this analogy into its details, and derived from it a 
strong conviction that it was the purpose and will of 
the Creator that all nations should be connected by 
perpetual ties of amicable intercourse. He took the 
promotion of this object thenceforth as a principal 
vocation of his life. With a view to assist this 
and kindred advocacies he started a newspaper, en- 
titled ‘‘The Christian Citizen,” which, with the aid 
of kind friends, he continued for many years. It 
was published at Worcester, in Massachusetts, where 
Mr. Burritt spent much of the earlier and middle por- 
tion of his life. It was the first journal in America 
which was specially devoted to the cause of peace. In 
addition to this he adopted a system which he termed 
the ‘‘ Olive-leaf Mission.”” He used once a month, 
or oftener, to prepare a brief article or extract on the 
peace question, which he set up in type as a “slip,” 
with the engraving of a dove and olive-leaf at the 
head of it. Hundreds of these slips were posted to 
the chief newspapers throughout the United States, 
many of which inserted them. During his subse- 
quent visits to Europe he transferred his Olive-leaf 
diffusions to Great Britain and the Continent. In 
most instances his insertions in European journals 
were paid for. To raise the needful funds for this 
purpose he formed, throughout the United Kingdom, 
a series of Ladies’ ‘‘ Olive-leaf Circles,”” whose mem- 
bers used to meet periodically to receive reports, and 
arrange for making local collections in aid of their 
common object. Mr. Burritt travelled over Great 
Britain in the work of organising these ‘ Circles.” 
He was peculiarly in his element when surrounded 
by these groups of sympathising benevolent ladies, 
who long continued to regard him with loyal and 
admiring respect as their director-in-chief. Here, 
too, he was relieved by the ladies themselves from 
most of those details of philanthropic business-work 
which would have been distasteful to himself. Thus 
for years he wrote his Olive-leaves, and the ladies 
secured the payment for them. 

He also took an active part in another useful form 
of peace propagandism. On more than one occasion 
of international difficulty, aided by Mr. Joseph Cros- 
field, Mr. Joseph Sturge, and other philanthropists 
on both sides of the Atlantic, he procured the prepa- 
ration of a number of manuscript addresses from the 
chief towns of Great Britain, which, after being 
signed by their leading inhabitants, were forwarded 
to particular towns in other countries, with the object 
of counteracting hostile observations in the public 
press. Thus, on the occasion of the difficulties con- 
nected with the Oregon dispute between England 
and the United States, a number of such friendly 
missives were interchanged between the two coun- 
tries, and probably tended materially towards the 
peaceful solution of this once threatening question. 
Subsequently, when an angry feeling between Eng- 
land and France was endangering the peace of both 
countries, a similar series of friendly letters from 
English towns was addressed to another series of 
French towns. Here again the effect upon the public 
mind soon became pleasantly manifest. 

Between the years 1849 and 1853 Mr. Burritt took 
an active share in the Peace Congress movement. 
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In conjunction with his friend Mr. Henry Richard 
(subsequently Member of Parliament) he travelled 
extensively through England, France, Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium, seeking interviews with in- 
fluential persons, and holding meetings or confer- 
ences as occasion offered. These efforts were fol- 
lowed by a series of important international con- 
gresses, held in London, Brussels, Paris, Frankfort, 
and Edinburgh. Amongst the speakers who took 
part in some of these gatherings were many of the 
foremost philanthropists of Europe and America, 
including, for example, Mr. Cobden, Sir David 
Brewster, Victor Hugo, Emile de Girardin, Amasa 
Walker, Professor Hitchcock, Joseph Sturge, and 
many others. The quiet perseverance of Mr. 
Burritt, with the indispensable aid of Mr. Sturge’s 
business habits, and Mr. Richard’s tact and organ- 
ising skill, were the chief causes of the success and 
harmony which characterised these large and variously 
constituted assemblies of men of many nations and 
languages. 

Still pursuing his life-long aspirations after inter- 
national union, Mr. Burritt now devoted much time 
and labour to efforts for securing cheap postage 
between Europe and America. He enlisted the 
favourable support of many eminent men on both 
sides of the Atlantic in aid of this movement. The 
press also rendered him great help, and in a few 
years he had the pleasure of seeing a general reduc- 
tion in international postage—almost indeed, if not 
quite, to the extent which he had earnestly pleaded 
for. 

His diversified philanthropy also led him to the 
formation of the ‘League of Universal Brother- 
hood.” This was, in a special degree, his own 
scheme, and was worked in his own way. Conse- 
quently, it was not so practically successful as some 
other movements in which abler and business-like 
men took a more active share with him. The objects 
of the league were of a somewhat vague nature, and 
its modes of operation too independent in their 
nature. It chiefly consisted of the collection of a vast 
number of signatures, from persons of all nations 
and classes, to a pledge, incorporating the subscribers 
into ‘‘ one peaceful brotherhood for the abolition of 
all institutions and customs which do not recognise 
and respect the image of God and a human brother 
in every man, of whatever clime, colour, or condition 
of humanity.’’ Mr. Burritt’s journalistic attempts 
were also lacking in success when he was mainly 
reliant upon his own plans. As a curious illustra- 
tion, it may be mentioned that a little periodical 
which had been commenced under the title of the 
‘‘Bond of Brotherhood,” and which in other hands 
had had some success, was ultimately taken entirely 
into his own management. He then changed its title 
into “ Fireside Words,”’ and devoted it specially to 
the young. With this object he rendered it a poly- 
glot magazine, containing ‘‘ Fireside Lessons in Forty 
Languages!’’ Of course it was a failure, as any 
sensible man could have at once predicted of an 
attempt based on an assumption that children in 
general would willingly—or, indeed, with any pro- 
bable advantage—cram their young minds with dis- 
quisitions of this nature. Another similar attempt 
by Mr. Burritt to start a bi-lingual newspaper also 
collapsed. It was indeed a fortunate circumstance 
for him that in most of his labours he received the 
assistance of wise and judicious fellow-workers, such 
as Mr. Henry Richard and Mr. Joseph Sturge. 





Shortly before the outburst of the American Civil 
War, Mr. Burritt devoted much time to the advocacy 
of a scheme for ‘‘ compensated emancipation,’’ which 
proposed that the Federal Government should sell 
the public lands of the Union for the purchase and 
emancipation of all the slaves of the Southern States. 
This was one of those vaguely beneficent schemes 
which did more honour to the heart than to the head 
of its projectors, and the shrewd Yankee mind mani- 
fested so little ‘‘ metallic sympathy” with it, that 
during the time Mr. Burritt devoted himself to its 
advocacy he was almost left to starve, being obliged, 
as he records, to live on ‘‘ cheap cold water from the 
pump and a small loaf of brown bread for breakfast 
and tea, and a sixpenny cut of meat for dinner.” 
The war, however, put a total end to all other eman- 
cipation projects, and liberated Mr. Burritt for more 
promising and more remunerative occupations. In 
1865 his friends procured for him the modest 
appointment of United States Consul at Birmingham. 
The salary, after deducting office expenses, was only 
about £100 a year; but during the few years that 
he held the post the pay was certain, and the 
appointment also gave him a certain dignity and 
position which were of use to him and his philan- 
thropic labours. 

In 1870 he again returned to his native land, 
after which date he never revisited Europe. The 
remainder of his life was spent quietly at the place 
of his birth, New Britain. He still retained his 
interest in peace, philology, and other objects. He 
wrote many articles for the newspapers, and prepared 
several works for publication, including a selection 
of prayers from the Psalms, and ‘Ten Minutes’ 
Talk on all sorts of Topics.” He watched with 
great interest the public attention to the question 
of international arbitration which had been aroused 
by the Treaty of Washington and the subsequent 
Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva, by which the 
long and threatening dispute between Great Britain 
and the United States was peacefully settled without 
bloodshed. He strongly urged upon the American 
Peace Society the importance of availing them- 
selves of this occasion to send a deputation to 
Europe to advocate a general and permanent esta- 
blishment of Courts of Arbitration for the settle- 
ment of similar international disputes. Mr. Burritt 
and the Rev. James B. Miles, of Boston, were ap- 
pointed a deputation for this purpose. But Mr. 
Burritt’s health did not permit him to undertake his 
share of the duty, and consequently the task was 
undertaken solely by Mr. Miles, who twice crossed 
the Atlantic for the purpose, and eventually succeeded 
in enlisting the co-operation of some of the principal 
jurists of Great Britain and the Continent in his 
object. The result was the formation of the ‘“ Asso- 
ciation for the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations,” a body which has held a series of useful 
annual conferences at Brussels, Bremen, the Hague, 
and Geneva. 

Mr. Burritt in the concluding years of his life re- 
sumed his study of languages, and prepared a series 
of brief grammars of several tongues. He taught 
Sanskrit to a class of young ladies whom he helped 
to translate into that language Longfellow’s poem of 
‘The Psalm of Life,” a copy of which, neatly written, 
was sent by the fair students to the poet. 

Mr. Burritt also devoted much time, at this period, 
to home mission work, seeking to gather for worship 
on Sundays some of the numerous class who, in every 























locality, attend neither church nor chapel. He fitted 
up his own barn as a plain chapel, and invited lay- 
men of the various churches to address the companies 
there assembled. He entertained strong convictions 
of the importance of lay helpers in the churches, 
feeling that ministers in general are too exclusively 
burdened with pulpit duties which might with 
mutual advantage be shared by pious and intelligent 
laymen. Mr. Burritt believed that every Christian 
ought to become, in some form or other, a minister of 
Christ. Probably his long and frequent intercourse 
with beneficent members of the Society of Friends 
had deeply leavened his own mind with their convic- 
tions as to the inalienable responsibility to God, both 
in the present and the future, of all persons, as 
individuals. At any rate he attached much practical 
importance to the doctrine of ‘‘the priesthood of all 
believers,” and in a persevering and modest way 
endeavoured to induce his friends and neighbours to 
act it out with himself. 

But the end of his useful life was approaching. 
In 1878 a fatal disease, consumption, had manifestly 
fastened its deadly grasp upon him. Its progress 
was, however, very gradual, and he was spared much 
pain. He passed away suddenly at last, in March, 
1879, leaving a name which will be held in honour- 
able remembrance on both sides of the Atlantic. 





GREY PARROTS. 


HESE birds are natives of the West and South- 

West of Africa. They are of a grey colour, as 
their name denotes; but the tail is red. They 
are great favourites with all classes, especially on 
account of their wonderful talent for imitating the 
human voice; but it has struck me that here, in 
England, their recommendations as household pets 
are not known as they deserve to be. 

The African Mail Steamship Company’s steamers 
bring vast numbers from Lagos, Accra, Bonny, and 
other parts on the West Coast of Africa, but compa- 
ratively few remain in England, as most of them 
find their way to Germany, France, Belgium, and 
the Continent generally, where their capacities are 
evidently better known and appreciated. 

Unfortunately a great many die very soon after 
arrival in Europe, especially of those that are landed 
in Liverpool. The cause of this is probably the 
rapid change of climate they experience, the mail- 
boats bringing them to Liverpool in less than three 
weeks, and also the wretched attention they get 
shown to them on the voyage. Hundreds are 
crowded together in small boxes, smuggled on board 
by the sailors at the time of departure from the 
African ports to avoid paying freight, and are stowed 
away into all sorts of unhealthy holes and corners. 
For economy’s sake, too, they are fed on sopped 
bread, or boiled Indian corn; it is, therefore, only 
too probable that the diseases to which they even- 
tually succumb are generated during the “horrors of 
the middle passage” from Africa to Liverpool. 

Still, it appears that, notwithstanding their great 
liability to die off so soon after arrival, the demand 
for grey parrots is such that the imports go on 
increasing from year to year. One man alone in 
Liverpool professes to import over eighty thousand 
‘grey parrots annually! This increasing demand 
proves that the talents of these parrots are duly 


GREY PARROTS. 





recognised, on the Continent at least, and it is 
not to be wondered at, for the ease with which they 
master every inflection of the human voice to perfec- 
tion is really striking. 

Now for some practical hints. When you purchase 
a grey parrot, see that you get one thatis accustomed 
to eat hemp-seed ; if such a one is not obtainable, then 
youshould yourself wean the bird fromthe sop or boiled 
Indian corn which most likely has hitherto been its 
staple food. This you do by placing several tins 
with food in the cage, one containing hemp-seed, the 
others sopped bread and Indian corn ; and when you 
find that the bird will eat the seed, then remove the 
other tins altogether, and feed it on nothing else 
than hemp-seed, with clean water to drink. This is 
the most nourishing and wholesome food; bread, 
meat, sweets, etc., will only tend to disarrange the 
natural functions of the parrot and lay the foundation 
for future disease. A little fruit or boiled vegetables, 
however, may now and then be given as a relish, and 
your bird will appreciate such kindness, and learn 
to know you as afriend. Feed it yourself if possible, 
and each time you do so repeat short sentences, 
such as, ‘‘Halloa, Polly!” ‘Pretty Polly!” 
‘“Come on! ” etc. When it knows them, then go on 
teaching it longer phrases, which, with its wonder- 
ful memory and powers of imitation, the parrot will 
very soon pick up. 

Sometimes the parrot will surprise you by changing 
the position of the words into other intelligent 

hrases. This, of course, must be accident; it is, 
owever, most amusing. 

I have one that considers itself quite a member of 
the family. Polly is the first to greet me on my 
return home from business with a loud whistle and 
‘* Halloa! here you are!” She sits on a swing 
hung up in the kitchen, which is on the ground 
floor, and is not quiet until I have gone in and taken 
her up on my finger. The servant, Rebecca, has 
been her instructress principally, and Polly was 
always fond of her, but lately the bird has shown a 
great dislike to her, I presume because when she is 
rather more loquacious than is agreeable she is told to 
‘shut up.” At such times she will defy Rebecca, 
and goes on talking and whistling more than ever. 
‘‘Rebecc—ah, Rebecc—oh! Rebecca!” (short) in 
various keys. ‘‘ You are a wretch! Shut up, you 
old fool!” These are her favourite sentences when 
angry, but when in good-humour she will ask you 
to ‘‘Come on! Scratch pretty Polly! Poor old 
Polly. Give us a kiss!” She is now learning to 
say ‘‘ God bless the Prince of Wales,” and is getting 
on very well with it. The other evening I overheard 
her soliloquising, ‘‘ Poor old Prince of Wales!” 
The mewing of the cat, cackling of hens, and crow- 
ing of the cock, she imitates to perfection. 

Polly is very much attached to me, and sometimes 
when I am sitting reading by the fire will descend 
from her swing and cross the hall into the dining- 
room, get up on the fender, and draw my attention 
by gently nibbling at my slipper. I must then, of 
course, take her up and make a fuss with her. 

I have had Polly now about eighteen months; 
she is not quite two and a half years old, and 
being thoroughly acclimatised, she is likely to live 
toaripe old age. Before closing let me give you 
one piece of advice. Keep your bird well out of a 
draught, as nothing is more pernicious. Parrots 








will catch cold immediately, and then no doctoring 
will bring them round again. A. E. JAMRACH. 
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Hlature’s Solitude. 


‘To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean; 
This is not solitude; ’tis but to hold 

Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her stores unroll’d.” 
—Childe Harold. 











UTOPIAN EXPERIMENTS AND SOCIAL PIONEERINGS. 


BY THE REV. M. KAUFMANN, M.A,, AUTHOR OF “‘ SOCIALISM 
CHAPTER VI.—THE JESUIT 


i survey of Utopian experiments would not be 
complete if we could not point to a community 
founded on the equality principles, but subject to an 
enlightened despotism. We have passed in review 
several kinds of Communism practically tried and 
found wanting under varying circumstances, but in 
all these cases the rulers and the ruled were origin- 
ally of the same race, and in most cases belonging to 
the same social classes. The case is different with 
the Commonwealth of Equals established in South 
America, where the natives were raised from a state 
of semi-savage independence to that of a civilised but 
complete subjugation under paternal government. 


‘¢ When the happier sons of Paraguay, 
By gentleness and pious art subdued, 
Bowed their meek heads beneath the Jesuits’ sway, 
And lived and died in filial servitude.” 


In tracing the progress and decay of this remark- 
able society, which is held up as a pattern of good 
government and national contentment by such high 
authorities as Muratori and Montesquieu,* we shall 
have occasion to watch the effects of communistic 
principles directed in a religious spirit, applied by a 
superior race, to a people just emerging from bar- 
barism. At the same time we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing the social tendencies of 
Romanism and Protestantism respectively, by a com- 
parison of the Moravian and Jesuit settlements, which, 
although they differ widely as to the manner of their 
original foundation, further development, and final 
resultants, yet have this in common, that both start 
with the identical object of promoting a higher reli- 
gious life on an improved social basis, that basis 
being Christian equality. 

At the time when the Pilgrim Fathers left their 
native land to settle in the Far West, a band of Jesuit 
missionaries had already succeeded in founding a 
new Christian society in the New World. 

Almost the same year which gave the deathblow 
to the ancient Moravian Brotherhood in Bohemia 
marked the complete success of the Jesuits in Para- 
guay, twenty-one settlements having rapidly risen by 
that time during almost as many years’ exertion of the 
Fathers. But how different the results now! Whilst 
from New England the North American continent 
has been peopled with an ever-advancing race, vieing 
in the spirit of enterprise and modern progress with 
the foremost nations of the Old World, the South 
American Republics, and Paraguay among the rest, 
are still in a backward state of civilisation. "Whilst, 
as we saw in the last paper, the Moravians have 
gradually developed into an influential confederacy, 
spread over the whole globe, conducting successful 
missions for the social and religious emancipation of 
the race, the Jesuit Misiones, in the Indian Common- 
wealth of Paraguay, have entirely disappeared, and 





* Even Voltaire, the sworn enemy of the Jesuits, says: ‘‘The esta- 
blishment in Paraguay of the Spanish Jesuits alone, seems, in some re- 
spects, to be the triumph of humanity,” 


: ITS NATURE, ITS DANGERS, AND ITS REMEDIES CONSIDERED.” 


SETTLEMENTS IN PARAGUAY, 


the work of the missionaries, so promising and 
flourishing for a time, has left behind nothing but 
ruin and desolation. Is it too much to infer from 
this, as M. Emile de Laveleye, an eminent Belgian 
economist and himself an enlightened Romanist, has 
done in comparing the social condition of Protestant 
and Catholic nations generally, ‘‘ that Protestants 
advance more rapidly and steadily than Catholics,” 
so that it is ‘‘ difficult not to attribute the superiority 
of the one over the other to the religion they pro- 
fess ?”” * 

Perhaps a full and complete answer to this ques- 
tion may be found in the history of the settlement 
itself, and to this we must now direct the reader’s 
attention. 

A fertile soil, irrigated by two noble rivers and their 
tributaries, no insurmountable difficulties of transit, in 
the absence of lofty mountains, with navigation on the 
rivers encouraging inland communication, abundant 
variety in natural produce, and wood in plenty for 
building both houses and ships—such were the natural 
conditions of the country all favourable to the social 
pioneerings of the invaders. The natives themselves, 
of a gentle and docile disposition, living in a climate 
inviting to indolent ease rather than robust opposi- 
tion, were rendered peaceable by mild and genial 
surroundings, and by reason of awe-inspiring natural 
phenomena, such as terrible thunderstorms and light- 
ning, made amenable to religious instructors, and 
prone to superstition. Averse to commercial enter- 
prise in the absence of the indispensable requisites of 
industrial activity, and thus retaining a natural sim- 
plicity and kindly disposition, hospitable and even 
generous, though somewhat wanting in moral fibre 
and vigorous independence—such were the people 
selected by the Jesuits for spiritual conquest and 
social experiment as a means for promoting this end. 
Let us see how they went about in order to attain it. 

It was towards the end of the sixteenth century 
that the first settlements, or ‘‘ Reductions,” were 
organised on the fertile plains of Uruguay, east from 
Paraguay, a sheltered position encircled by chains of 
mountains sufficiently high to preserve the settlers 
from incursions of unruly neighbours,t whilst the 
salubrity of the soil and brightness of the atmosphere 
gave every promise that the spot selected for experi 
ment would reward the pioneers with ultimate 
success. Here the missionaries collected the scattered 
herds of natives roaming in forests and living in 
caverns, strangers to the pleasures of home and the 
security and sweet enjoyments of civilised life. They 
changed their habits from the predial to the peaceful 
state, and turned their attention from the .chase to 
agricultural pursuits. They began by providing the 
necessary food and shelter, and established a guild 

* See his pamphlet, “Protestantism and Catholicism in their bearing 
upon the Liberty and Prosperity of Nations,” translated, with a Preface, 
by the Right Hen. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., p. 11, et passim. 


+ The Spaniards first settled in the country in 1515. The Jesuit Mis- 
sion was established in 1608 and expelled in 1768. In 1811 Paraguay was 








freed from Spanish rule, and in 1817 Dr. Francia became Dictator of the 
Republic. Its independence was recognised by Great Britain in 1953. 
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of weavers to introduce European stuffs for clothing 
the natives; they opened an apothecary’s shop 
with medicaments for the whole community; and a 
public library for the district, together with educa- 
tional establishments to instruct their new converts in 
the principles of religion and the arts of life. They 
taught them the rudiments of a commercial system 
applied to inland traffic by encouraging native in- 
dustry, and became the negotiators for transmitting 

roducts suitable for exportation, the Procurator- 
General of the Jesuits acting as the sole medium in 
all commercial transactions with the outer world. 
This was done professedly with a view to avoid the 
evils of the mercantile system in Europe, with its 
corrupting influence on morals and its tendency to 
social degeneracy. In the same way the Jesuits 
carefully preserved the natives from the temptations 
of competition among themselves by establishing a 
community of goods. By means of pious frauds they 
gained a powerful ascendency over the native mind, 
and by a careful and just distribution of necessaries 
and comforts of life, the result of common work, they 
secured their affection and admiration. 


‘* Benevolence had gained such empire there, 
That even superstition had been brought 
An aspect of humanity to wear, 
And make the weal of man its first and only care.” 


Their zealous anxiety for the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of the converts, and their frequent exhibition 
of self-denial, incurring dangers and sufferings on 
their behalf, raised them in general esteem. The 
area of their activity was soon extended, and the 
number of adherents increased, so that after fifty 
years of their landing on the coast of Brazil, they 
had gathered around them no less than 100,000 
natives, spread over about thirty settlements. Each 
settlement had a town of simple but not unsightly 
mud houses, whitened and covered with tiles, and 
provided with verandahs on either side. Each 
mission had its own church, generally built of stone, 
and magnificently ornamented. Two curates were 
attached to each, whose office was that of parochial 
minister as well as general organiser of the local 
economy, and thus the Jesuits became at once the 
teachers and the magistrates of the community. 

To protect their followers from the incursions of 
the lawless settlers in the neighbouring province of 
St. Paul, they trained them in the art of self-defence 
and fortification, as they had taught them previously 
habits of industry. Romantic accounts of heroic 
defence aud precipitous retreats of the settlers when 
attacked by overpowering numbers of these ruthless 
freebooters and marauders, called ‘‘ Mamelukes,”’ 
are related in the history of the Misiones. They 
gave frequent opportunities to the ecclesiastical 
governors to distinguish themselves by a noble fear- 
lessness in the midst of danger, and a devoted self- 
forgetfulness in their endeavour to save the common- 
weal from the terror and scourge of powerful enemies, 
and so as to enhance still more the love and reve- 
rence of the people for them.* The zeal of the 
pastors increased the fervour of devotion among the 
people. 

The religious exercises forming part of their 
regular routine resemble, in a measure, those of the 
Moravians under similar conditions, if we make due 





* See, for an interesting detailed account of a typical case of the kind, 


* Letters on Paraguay,” by J. P. and W. P. Robertson, vol. ii., p. 6@ and 
following. 





allowance for the differences of religious dogma and 
ceremonial usage in the two bodies. The following 
is a description by Muratori: ‘Every morning, 
before dawn, the children go to church, taking their 
place there, girls on one side, boys on the other. 
There they recite prayers and creeds until the rising 
of the sun. Then follows the mass, in which all the 
inhabitants must join, except in particular cases de- 
manding dispensation. After this, everybody goes 
to work. In the evening the children are cate- 
chised. Then the bell summons all the faithful 
to vespers. Special services on Sundays and on 
other occasions preserve the religious tone of the 
people, and church discipline, strict, though gentle, 
preseryes the community from worldliness and con- 
duct unworthy the Christian profession. The sexes 
are kept apart in public places, and marriages 
are arranged not by mutual attachment, nor, as in 
the case of the Moravians, by casting lots and leaving 
the decision to Heaven, but by ecclesiastical autho- 
rity acting for the community. Still, the results were, 
upon the whole, satisfactory. Chastity, soberness, 
and calm, peaceful enjoyment of life prevailed among 
the people of Paraguay. The cultivation of music 
and the dance at festivals, martial processions and 
tournaments, with prizes for the victors, provided 
innocent amusements. Religious pageants on 
special occasions were held to satisfy the craving for 
novelty and sensuous enjoyment among the people, 
and to keep before their eyes symbols of higher 
ideals. A perfect system of organised charity to relieve 
the distressed in their own community or strangers 
without it needing assistance, stimulating the virtue 
of self-denial, gave full play for the emotions of love 
and pity. Everything, in fact, we are told, was done to 
preserve an equal balance of mind and health of body, 
while the dictates of morality and religion are obeyed 
without murmur.” In fact, the people of Paraguay, 
if we may give credence to Muratori, whom Gibbon 
calls a ‘‘ diligent and laborious writer, who aspires 
above the prejudices of the Catholic priest,”’* fulfilled 
most of the conditions of Lord Bacon’s ‘ New 
Atlantis” and Campanella’s ‘‘ City of the Sun” at 
about the very time when those dreamy compositions 
were compiled—a strange coincidence of theory and 
practice in the Old and New World of contempora- 
neously working out Utopian ideals and social ex- 
periments, and giving thus expression to the prevail- 
ing tendency of the spirit of the times to bring about an 
entire moral and material reformation among the 
masses of mankind. 

It has to be noted, however, that although the 
principle of fraternal union and devotion to the 
common good, in imitation of the naive simplicity 
of Primitive Christianity, proved the rule of life 
among the people of Paraguay, community of goods 
was more in the nature of a custom than a law, and 
therefore was not rigorously enforced. Every one 
had his own field and herd of cattle. But in addi- 
tion to their private property there was also a collec- 
tive or corporate property for the benefit of all, called 
God’s possession. The products of this common pro- 
perty went towards paying the royal tribute due to 
the King of Spain, and to provide for the exigencies 
of war and famine, and the maintenance of members 
of the commonwealth in distress, or afflicted by 





* The aspirations of the Roman Catholic priest have, however, not 
always been realised, for the account he gives of the ‘‘ Reductions’ is 
undoubtedly tinged with partiality and a strong desire to defend the 
Jesuits at all hazards. 


+ See “ Leisure Hour,” 1878, p. 246 and following. 
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infirmities. Here all had to work, even the heads of 
the towns, for ‘the community,” at the bidding of 
their ecclesiastical rulers; and although they were 
ostensibly governed by a representative body chosen 
from among themselves, implicit obedience to ‘“ca- 
tholic discipline,” ¢.¢., the word of command of their 
spiritual superiors, was expected from the people in 
this ‘‘Christian Republic.” But since the rule 
imposed upon them was upon the whole wise, 
humane, and beneficent, the Indians wore their 
chains, which set so lightly on them as to be almost 
imperceptible to their simple and guileless minds, 
without a murmur, unconscious that their uniform 
and constant labour, whilst contributing to their own 
support according to a comparatively low standard 
of life among them, was mainly instrumental in pro- 
moting the aggrandisement of the religious order to 
which their spiritual benefactors belonged. 

As some of their apologists have endeavoured to 
represent the Jesuits as more disinterested and phi- 
lanthropic than they were actually in their relation 
towards the natives, so others have gone too far in 
attributing nothing but false motives to these ‘“ re- 
fined rogues” (as Dr. Francia, the Dictator of Para- 
guay, later on called them), in their skilful tactics of 
social government, with a view to their own advan- 
tage. 

‘‘ Affecting to govern all their establishments on 
the principle of community of goods,” says the author 
of “ Letters on Paraguay,” “and having persuaded 
the Indians that they participated equally with their 
pastors in the advantages derived from their labour 
in common, the Jesuits made subservient to their 
own aggrandisement the toil of 100,000 Indian 
slaves. They instructed them in agriculture and in 
the mechanical arts ; they made of them soldiers and 
sailors; and they taught them to herd cattle, prepare 
yerba, and manufacture sugar and cigars. But while 
the churches and casas de residencia were built with 
elaborate splendour, the Indian architect and mason 
occupied mud hovels. While the padres had all the 
conveniences, and even luxuries, that could be fur- 
nished by the carpenter and upholsterer, and while 
the churches exhibited fine specimens of architecture, 
carving, and embroidery, the Indian workman had 
scarce a table and a chair, very seldom a bed, and 
never any other hanging or coverlet in his hovel than 
a coarse poncho. The Indians made shoes, but the 
padres wore them, and exported the surplus. . . It 
is true that the Indian was fed and clothed out of 
the common stock of produce, but so scantily and 
disproportionately that, while his earnings might 
amount to a hundred dollars a year, his food and 
raiment never cost one-half of that sum! He was 
allowed two days in the week, latterly three, in which 
to cultivate a small patch of ground for himself; but 
whatever this produced went in diminution of the 
supplies issued to him from the public stores. So 
that, after all, it came to the same thing. The 
‘community’ (that is, of the padres) was still the 
gainer by the personal labour of the Indian.” * 

On the other hand, Muratori, anticipating in his 
‘‘tract,’’ without altogether contradicting these state- 
ments of our modern travellers, draws a ravishing 

nicture of Utopian felicity enjoyed by the people of 
Senge under the Jesuit régime. ‘Regulated 
-liberty, abundant supplies of all the necessaries of 
life, a tiny home, indeed, but large enough for all 





* See loc. cit. pp. 47, 48. 





purposes ; peace, union, concord—do not these consti- 
tute a people’s happiness?” * Then he expatiates on 
the blessings of equality: ‘‘ Caciques, captains, and 
magistrates, and the principal persons in the com- 
munity, are distinguished, indeed, from the people, 
but this distinction is not founded on large or more 
permanent possessions, nor wealth arising from com- 
merce and industry. And so it does not remove 
equality as among ourselves between nobles and 
commons, rich and poor, masters and servants, odious 
distinctions by which one portion of the human 
family becomes a lasting object of dislike and envy 
to the other.” 

If the absence of mines and metals, iron and steel, 
retard social progress in placing impediments in 
the way of industry, he argues, the total absence of 
gold and silver and every sort of money—“ these 
idols of cupidity’”’ happily unknown among them—are 
a salutary preservative against the crying evils of a 
capitalistic system in more advanced communities; 
for commerce consists among these simple people in 
barter and exchange of commodities. 

Indolence and improvidence are the natural faults 
of people in a low state of social culture. But tho 
prodigal wastefulness of the natives is mitigated by 
the watchful superintendence of the European mis- 
sionaries, measures are taken to make provision for 
eventualities, and to insure the community against 
unforeseen calamities. And so, too, inspectors are 
selected to take the supervision of the country dis- 
tricts, to stimulate and enforce exertion, and to 
prevent the indolent sharing the advantages of 
common labour unless they contribute their proper 
share towards the creation of commodities. And 
in all these the missionaries take often the lead. 
There you may see nobles by birth, and celebrated 
men come fresh from the universities of Europe, act- 
ing as shepherds, masons, carpenters, and all manner 
of common trades, by way of teaching the natives, 
while they, with crossed arms, stand by, gazing 
with confused bewilderment at the strange spec- 
tacle. The result of all these precautions and efforts 
approximately to maintain a community of goods is 
summed up ina few words: ‘‘ The Indians are poor, 
and yet lack nothing. They maintain among them- 
selves perfect equality, which is the strongest support 
of union and public tranquillity.” 

We are at a loss how to reconcile such conflicting 
statements, and must make allowance for the fact 
that in such cases friends were apt to be too indul- 
gent in their favourable criticism, whilst enemies are 
unfair in passing judgment, and we can only arrive 
at an approximately true conclusion. 

Probably the following is a tolerably true and un- 
varnished account. ‘‘ A Jesuit Reduction was a model 
of order and regularity ; perfect uniformity was ob- 
served in its long comfortably-built rows of houses, 
and the small circuit of the towns offered every facility 
for preserving its domestic tranquillity, or insuring a 





* So Southey, in his interesting ‘‘ Tale of Paraguay ”:— 
“ Content and cheerful Piety were found 
Within their humble walls. From youth to age 
The simple dwellers paced their even round 
Of duty, not desiring to engage 
Upon the busy world’s contentious stage, 
Whose ways they wisely had been train’d to dread, 
Their inoffensive lives in pupilage 
Perpetually, but peacefully, they led, 
From all temptations saved, and sure of daily bread.” 
—CANTO iv. 6. 
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ready defence against outside danger. The great 
square was the centre-point, the public resort and 
eneral rendezvous of the people; upon it were 
erected the church, the college, the arsenal, the stores, 
the workshops of carpenters, joiners, weavers, and 
smiths, together with other important public build- 
ings, all assembled under the close and unsleeping 
vigilance of the Fathers. The Reduction 
moved and had its being, as it were, with the pre- 
cision of clockwork. The people prayed, toiled, ate, 
and slept so long and no longer; from one duty or 
employment they passed to another, like soldiers 
changing guard, equally participating in the charges of 
the day, each one undergoing his measure of fatigue for the 
one and common family. The Indian laboured 
for his spiritual guardian, and looked to him fora 
material return.” 

These are the balanced statements of an indepen- 
dent witness, the commander of the United States 
expedition in 1853-56. He concludes, after a careful 
survey of the efforts of the Jesuits’ mission: ‘If 
there were nothing in the Jesuit rule to excite 
emulation, yet the natives lived happily under it, 
attained considerable civilisation, and relapsed 
rapidly into barbarism under the temporal and 
spiritual rule which replaced that of the Fathers.”* 

There can be no doubt that under the management 
of the Jesuits (whatever their motives may have 
been) the ‘‘ Reductions” were in a highly prosperous 
condition, and that the expulsion of the Jesuits pro- 
duced among the bulk of the population feelings of 
regret and despair, and had for its immediate result 
the entire disorganisation of the community, so that 
within thirty years of that event it had been reduced 
to one-half of its original size. But neither the suc- 
cess of the settlement under Jesuit rule nor its 
collapse after the departure prove in any way the 
perfection of the system they adopted. ‘Their signal 
success, no doubt, was owing to the adaptability 
of their benevolent despotism to Indians in their 
savage state. Their independence at such a distance 
from the seats of royal and papal authority at home 
rendered their power absolute ; and a complete system 
of subordination to central authority adopted in 
the colony itself (in fact a wise combination of 
Socialism and Cesarism in their social politics— 
Socialism for the ruled, Cxesarism for the rulers) 
eventually placed the supreme power over every 
member of the community into the hands of the 
Jesuit Superior, who with a firm hand directed the 
whole from the central point of the establishment, 
the seat of government at Candelaria. But as this 
system of centralisation proved the strongest point in 
the government of the settlement, it failed to render 
the governed permanently happy. 

‘You see, my friend,’ writes the impartial and 
enlightened governor of the province of Concepcion, 
in Misiones (appointed in 1781), “that however ex- 
cellent a régime this might be, if practised by a master 
by his pupils, as by a father towards his children in 
their nonage, it could never train or form a people to 
anything like knowledge or liberty. When 
men acted upon this régime, and upon these principles 
of political economy, it cannot be a matter of surprise 
that in the course of 150 years, which it is since the 
establishments were formed, such immense wealth 
should have been found, as well in the churches as 
in that fund called ‘The Fund of the Community.’ 


* ‘La Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay,” by Thomas 
J. Page, U.s.N., P. 499 et seq. é = 








For my part I am not astonished at this, when I con- 
sider the vast fertility of the province; the complete 
subjugation of the Indians ; that they were absolutely 
shut out from all intercourse with the Spaniards ; and 
that, knowing no other authority than that of the 
Jesuits, they became mere tools in their hands.” 

When, therefore, the controlling authority was 
removed the whole elaborately-constructed scheme 
fell to pieces; and the maladministration of the 
Spanish governors, who introduced a_ general 
system of spoliation and corruption without possess- 
ing the administrative power of the Jesuit rulers who 
had preceded them, completed the final ruin of the 
settlement. And when this hateful yoke was removed, 
the people who had been held in a state of help- 
less tutelage for a century and a half lacked the 
power of self-government and national recovery, 
the once splendid edifice of a Utopian Republic 
crumbled to pieces. 

This is illustrated by the description of the chief 
town, Candelaria, the seat of government, given by 
the travellers in 1839, as compared with the same 
city under the flourishing condition of the country. 

‘‘ Candelaria, under the Jesuits, had 3,064 inhabi- 
tants ; they were now diminished to 700. It had a 
splendid church, richly ornamented, a capacious col- 
lege, large gardens, and extensive characas, or culti- 
vated grounds, around it. The church was now ina 
state of dilapidation, the rain was pouring in through 
many apertures of the roof, the walls were bare, and 
even the altar was uncovered by acloth. Nothaving 
been whitewashed for years, the walls were not only 
bare, but black. From the damp parts of them, at 
not distant intervals, there oozed out a green mould, 
forming a soil, from which depended nettles and 
other noxious weeds. The college was pretty much 
in the same state, and what had once been a brick- 
laid patio, or quadrangle, was so completely covered 
with grass and weeds, that no trace of the original 
foundation was discoverable. As for the unweeded 
garden, ‘things rank and gross in nature possessed 
it merely.’ Every fruit-tree had been hewed down 
for firewood. Of the original huts and cottages, 
scarcely a third of the number was standing, and of 
those that did remain there was no line so little ob- 
servable as the perpendicular. They were awry, 
some leaning to one side, some inclined to another, 
and all indicating a speedy intention of laying their 
bones and dust in the lap of mother earth, and by 
the side of the tenements that had already mouldered 
to decay.” 

At such a melancholy sight of the country the tra- 
vellers ‘‘ almost regretted, upon the face of its dreari- 
ness, depopulation, and decay, that the Jesuits were 
not still its masters.” In a postscript of a later 
edition they add that since the above was written the 
Misiones have been falling into deeper ruin still, year 
after year, so that scarcely a vestige remains of what 
once they were. The public buildings have crumbled 
into decay, the scattered inhabitants are almost at a 
loss for subsistence, wandering about in the woods. 
Their towns have been repeatedly burned and sacked 
during revolutions, their cattle have been destroyed 
or carried away. Every trace of property and culti- 
vation has disappeared, and the ruin of the Indians, 
like the fall of the Jesuits, though not quite so 
sudden, has been equally complete; it has been in- 
calculably more calamitous. 

What is the cause of this great difference between 
Paraguay ‘‘ Past and Present’’? It arose from grave 
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errors in social politics and political economy on the 
part of the Jesuits. Community of goods slackens 
the motives of exertion and retards economic pro- 
gress. The low level of mediocrity was rarely sur- 

assed by the natives simply because there was no 
inducement offered for extra exertion. Themen and 
women of the settlement did what the Fathers bid 
them do, and received with thankfulness their neces- 
saries of life and scanty creature comforts in return, 
but nothing stirred them up into higher activity when 
their immediate wants had been supplied. The 
spiritual authority once removed, nothing but the 
slave-driver’s whip of Spanish Government inspectors 
would accelerate their movements, and when freed 
from this latter bondage their natural indolence and 
the insecurity of acquired possessions lamed every 
further effort in the direction of industrial progress 
among the independent natives. 

Further, the theory of enlightened despotism, as 
applied to nations in a low state of civilisation, 
although salutary in the first beginnings of a people, 
becomes pernicious if adopted as a permanent mea- 
sure. ‘‘ The practical result is,” as Sir George Corn- 
wall Lewis has pointed out, ‘‘that a community is 
least likely to obtain a good representative govern- 
ment when it is most wanted, and most likely to 
obtain one when it is least wanted.”* This is 
exactly what happened in the case of the people here 
under consideration. The Jesuits, jealous of their 
power, discouraged representative government, and 
purposely, with a view to this, retarded the political 
education of the people. They would not allow them 
to advance beyond the stage of tutelage. The con- 
sequence was that when the South American Republics 
were established and the people of Paraguay gained 
their independency they were unfit for self-govern- 
ment. Excess of patriarchal rule had disabled the 
children to walk the onward march of progress 
without the leading-strings of their parents, and 
these parents were no more.t 

Facts like these will furnish us with the necessary 
data for drawing a comparison between the increas- 
ing prospect of Moravian settlements and the decay 
of similar institutions in Paraguay, which shall form 
the concluding portion of this paper. 

We saw in the previous paper how, in the case of 
the Moravian constitution, the course of development 
was in the discretion of representative government 
and local autonomy. In the case of the Jesuit set- 
tlement we have almost a repetition, on a small scale, 
of the gradual development in a contrary direction 
in the Roman Church, which, to use the words of M. 
Emile de Laveleye, consisting of a democratic repub- 
lic at the outset . . . . at the present time realises 
the ideal of a theocracy, and of the most absolute 
despotism imaginable. Social progress under such 
rule is impossible, and hence we find that the Jesuits 
failed in raising the Indians progressively in the 
scale of society, whilst, as we saw in the previous 
paper, the Moravians, governing their converts on 
the principles of civil and religious liberty, produced 
a totally different result among the natives of Green- 
land and Labrador, where nature is much more 
frugal in her gifts, and social advancement is ren- 
dered immeasurably more difficult on account of 





* See his ‘‘ Essay on the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion,” 
2nd edit., p. 192. 

t ‘‘ It was only after the influence of the Jesuits had emasculated the 
general mind of all sense of responsibility and every feeling of personal 
reliance, that the whole race became the willing forgers of their own 
fetters.”—Washburne’s “ History of Paraguay,” i., p. 66. 


climatic and constitutional obstacles, which only well- 
sustained effort and frugal self-denial can overcome. 

Again, whilst freedom encourages internal growth 
in producing the spontaneity of individualism, the 
absence of social liberty, even in the presence of 
comparative material equality, produces stagnation 
in social development. Whilst Bossuet was formu- 
lating the theory of Absolutism Milton was writing 
that of the Republic. And so, whilst the Modern 
Puritans, if we may so denominate the Moravians, 
have imparted Anglo-Saxon free constitutions suc- 
cessfully in their growing settlements, the Jesuits 
have paid the penalty of following out Bossuet’s 
maxim that rulers ‘‘are gods, and in a measure par- 
ticipate in the Divine independence,” in the utter 
annihilation of their work in Paraguay. 

Whilst the Moravians, without forming a political 
body, have been careful from the first not to come 
into collision with the governments in the countries 
of their dispersion, but rather to carry out the good 
Samaritan’s work of social regeneration in spreading 
the principles of Christianity, instead of peremp- 
torily introducing sudden social changes, the Jesuits 
‘pestered the court of Madrid with their intrigues, 
and embarrassed the local governments of America 
by their insubordination,’’* so as to provoke a struggle 
between the temporal and spiritual power, ending 
finally in their expulsion from the country, where, as 
in other Catholic countries, by reason of the ecclesi- 
astical conflicts with the civil power, the people 
became at last ‘‘a prey to internal struggles which 
consume their strength, or, at least, prevent them 
from advancing as steadily and rapidly as Protestant 
nations.” t 

The growth of the Moravian settlements may thus 
be traced to the natural increase of internal vigour 
and life, whilst the causes of decrepitude in the 
Paraguay settlement must be sought in the deaden- 
ing influences of artificial growth, the confusing and 
retarding tendencies of adherence to form and with- 
out spirit, and a trust in force rather than of volun- 
tary effort. If, then, we compare the habits of 
industry, frugal contentedness, and progressive 
advances in civilisation in the outposts of Moravian 
missions in the present day with the wretched and 
precarious condition of the surviving population in 
Paraguay, their rude manners and squalid poverty, 
their dogged apathy and servile demeanour, we 
cannot help being struck with the contrast. When, 
moreover, we remember, at the same time, the 
struggles and defeats of the Moravian society, main- 
taining itself through centuries, in spite of persecu- 
tion, misfortunes, and, at times, even threatened ex- 
tinction, with the promising beginnings and con- 
tinued good fortune of the Jesuit settlers in Paraguay, 
having all the advantages of superior knowledge, 
receiving augmented strength from papal and royal 
patrons, and meeting with scarcely any opposition 
from without, we cannot help being astonished at 
the respective results. In the one case, all but com- 
plete success and the promise of future improvement; 
in the other, a final and complete catastrophe, 
leaving no hope of recovery. We can scarcely help 
ascribing the result to the superior modes of govern- 
ment of the former over the latter, and the superio- 
rity of religious freedom in its influence over human 

affairs over ecclesiastical domination; in fine, the 
superiority of Protestantism encouraging self-expan- 








* “Letters on Paraguay,” ii., p. 49 and ante. 
¢ Laveleye, loc. cit., p. 21, 
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sion of the individual and the community over Roman- 
ism limiting the range of personal responsibility, 
and so laming the efforts of man in the aggregate, 
which must end in social decline and national decay. 
In tracing the historical evolution of the Moravian 
communities, and describing their present condition, 
we were unable to agree with those who profess to 
believe in the possibility of remodelling society on 
their pattern. If such was the unsatisfactory con- 
clusion in the case of society so far superior to the 
commonwealth of Paraguay, we need scarcely stop to 
point out the utter futility of allowing this latter ex- 
periment to be introduced as a type of social archi- 
tecture. It only serves as an interesting study of a 
peculiar phase of society, and as an example of mis- 
guided, though well-intentioned, social pioneering. 





Emigrants’ Good-bye. 


“Calm sea and prosperous voyage.” 


Che 





GALLANT vessel, westward-bound, had anchored in 
the bay, 
Awaiting but a fav’ring wind to waft her on her 
way : 
She bore a throng of young and old, of mingled 
rich and poor, 
To seek at best an exile’s home, remote from Britain’s shore. 


To reach that far-off ship I strove an onward course to steer, 
No breeze arose to fill our sails, or died in drawing near ; 

But ere the crimson sun had set, in gazing towards the spot, 
That bark became a stirring scene which ne’er will be forgot. 


As evening fell the tide had turned, and ling’ring yet were vain : 

I looked once more upon the ship while drifting home again, 

And there behold a little girl, a kerchief in her hand, 

Exchanging greeting with my child—they claimed one native 
land ! 


A hat was promptly raised in air—a courteous deed repaid : 

How many ties doth childhood weave, in eloquence unsaid ! 

Fast spread the spirit o’er the deck, where, as beneath a spell, 

All hands and hearts at once sprang up to join that mute fare- 
well. 


Thus ever in the darkened hour of trial, sorrow, fear, 

Do those, who else were severed wide, in sympathy seem near ; 
Each fain would make the burden less, the anguish of another ; 
Would share the peril, soothe the pain, as brother for a brother. 


At length, the vessel growing dim, was given our last farewell ; 


Then came a message o’er the deep, that more than words could | 


tell : 

They gave, and with their utmost might, three ringing British 
cheers ! 

A sound which fills some bearts with joy, but many eyes with 
tears, 


Still seen across the moonlit waves, before the summer dawn, 

For good or ill, for weal or woe, the outward-bound was gone. 

Calm be the sea upon her path, may ev’ry breeze be fair ! 

To Him who maketh storms to cease shall rise the stranger's 
prayer. 


The wand’ters’ thoughts may oft return, from some far-distant 
land, 


Unto the little English maid, who waved them hand for hand ; 
And often at the twilight hour, in dreams of days gone by, 


Will yet be heard in memory the Emigrants’ Good-bye. 


A. lL. M. 





PMaricties, 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE CiTy oF CabuL.—Many of our readers 
will be surprised to know that there is a Christian Church in the 
city of Cabul, the capital of Afghanistan. But in the Bala Hisar 
(or walled fort), and not far from the Ameer’s palace, there has 
been a little Armenian Church ever since the days of Nadir 
Shah, and this little band of Armenian Christians have been 
allowed to et their God and Saviour undisturbed in that 
church all through the many political disturbances and admini- 
strative changes that have taken place in that city. At one 
time there was a considerable number of Armenian Christians in 
Cabul, shut now there are not more than some twelve souls, 
Most of these have received baptism from clergymen of the 
Church of England, four of them by the chaplains of the 
British forces in 1840-42, the others by the Church Mis- 
sionary wea missionaries at Peshawar. Indeed, on week- 
days, the little Christian flock have been lately worshipping 
according to the Persian translation of the English Book of 
Common Prayer, the chief person in the congregation being a 
young man named Luka, who received his education in the Pesha- 
war Mission School. The first and last sermon the Christians in 
Cabul ever heard in their little church in the Bala Hissar was 
one preached in Persian by the late Dr. Wolff, on the 6th of 
May, 1832.—Church Missionary Gleaner. 


Hazy Picrures.—The story that on a recent occasion neither 
judge nor jury could tell which was the top and which the 
bottom of one of Mr. Whistler's pictures, is curiously matched 
by another concerning a work of Mr. Ruskin’s. At the winter 
exhibition of the Water-Colour Society in 1873-74, an elaborate 
architectural drawing by the distinguished Slade professor was 
placed upside down, not by a porter of a court of law, but by 
persons employed by an eminent artistic body. And thus it 
remained for a time until some sharper-sighted visitor discovered 
the amusing mistake. There is also another painter’s story 
which resembles this. When John Martin had finished his 
well-known ‘‘Zadok in Search of the Waters of Oblivion,” which 
was more than once engraved, he sent for a framemaker’s man 
to frame it ; and, having occasion to remain in a room adjoining 
his studio while they were in the latter room, he was edified by 
a loud dispute between the men as to which was the top, which 
the bottom of his picture. 


Francis NewMAn.—Mrs. Josephine Butler has published a 
letter lately received from Francis Newman, the brother of 
Cardinal Newman, and author of ‘‘ Phases of Faith,” ‘‘ a man,” 
she remarks, ‘‘ who is generally considered to be an Atheist.” 
Mr. Newman writes: ‘‘I have become very reluctant to write 
at all on public affairs to friends at home or abroad, for I am 
melancholy in the extreme about them. Things seem to have 
gone beyond the power of wisdom to aid. Nothing but pub- 
licly-avowed repentance and restitution seem to me available to 
avert severe, and perhaps overwhelming chastisement. But 
to propose even confession of sin is treated by all ‘ practical’ 
statesmen as out of the question and ridiculous. I suppose Mr. 
Gladstone would not get one vote in ten to support him in such 
a proposal. Sir Harcourt Johnstone at Scarborough well pointed 
out that we dreaded the sin of Cetewayo in forbidding marriage 
to his young soldiers as an offence to a neighbouring State, and 
as amongst the serious justifications of war. But what do we 
do ourselves? We not only forbid marriage, but we make pro- 
vision for sin. I begin to think that reform will only come in 
the midst of a dreadful crash, and that civil strife may become 
dangerously factious.” 


ARMENIANS AND Turks.-~The Armenian Patriarch, Nerces, 
who resigned his office in despair of the promised protection 
for his people, says: ‘‘ Europe believed that by inserting 
Article 61 in the Treaty of Berlin it had discovered an efficacious 
remedy for the sufferings of the Armenian people. The pro- 
visions of this article have not been carried out, and the 
Armenians suffer now just as they did in the past. Anarchy 
prevails through the whole of Armenia, and the Christians are 
cruelly oppressed by the Turkish officials and the Mohammedan 
populations. Acts of oppression are being committed in the 
provinces of Diarbekir and Van, and as far as Zeitoun, in Cilicia, 
and are not punished. The Turkish Government treats the 
Armenians of Zeitoun with extreme severity ; it accuses them of 
rebellion, and chastises as rebels poor people who have done no 
more than complain of the increase of taxes which they are 
unable to pay, and of the tyranny of the Kaimakams and the 
exactions of the financial officials. I have repeatedly called the 
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attention of the Porte to these facts, and have been unable to 
rocure the smallest relief for the afflicted Christians. I have 
aid detailed reports before the representatives of the Great 
Powers, and have not succeeded in obtaining the protection 
promised by Article 61 of the Treaty of Berlin. . . . The 
Armenians await with the utmost impatience the execution of 
the reforms promised by the Anglo-Turkish Convention of June 
4, 1878. They still count upon the people of England. 
‘«The Armenian Patriarch, NERcEs.” 

This letter is accompanied by a series of reports from the 
ecclesiastical authorities of various parts of Armenia and Cilicia, 
setting forth the exactions, cruelties, and various acts of tyranny 
practised upon the Armenian Christians, and, in particular, the 
robberies and murders committed by the Kurds, whom the Porte 
seems unable to keep in check. 

In a letter subsequently received, the Patriarch says :— 

‘*The Government of Turkey is just the same as before. We 
can prove that all the facts contained in the reports (those just 
mentioned) are true, though the Government tries in every way 
to prove the contrary. From the province of Van, 50,000 
Armenians have resolved to emigrate next spring into Russian 
territory, and they are already beginning to do so. The 
Armenians of Zeitoun (who had been seized on a charge of 
rebellion) are still in prison, and Sir A. H. Layard, notwith- 
standing his great influence, could not procure their release. 
In the province of Diarbekir, not only the Kurds, but also the 
soldiers and officers, rob and murder the people and violate the 
young girls with impunity. The Turkish Government does 
nothing, except by attempting to prevent news from arriving.” 

Mr. James Bryce, in communicating this to the Times, ~ & 
‘* The picture which these letters and the accompanying reports 
present agrees only too closely with that drawn by your corre- 
spondent in his interesting letters from Diarbekir and Trebizond, 
although he does not seem to have visited the district of Van, 
where the sufferings of the Armenians from the Kurdish 
marauders have been most severe.” 


Ants 1n InpIA.—A correspondent in India comments on the 
statement of an ‘‘English Naturalist” that ‘‘in some warm 
countries, as in India, ants are dormant during the rainy sea- 
son.” He says: ‘‘I must confess such an idea gave us a little 
amusement, when read in the middle of the Bengal rainy season. 
On the table was the sugar, in a close-fitting glass bottle, and 
further fortified from the attacks of the myriads of ants about 
by being placed in a dish and surrounded by a moat of water. 
A week or two before I had gone on a tour in the country, and 
incautiously left my bread unprotected by such a moat for one 
night, and the result was that the next morning each loaf was 
swarming with ants, so that I had to cut the loaves into slices, 
shake out the ants’as best I could, and look forward to the 
prospect even then of having.a little animal food in the shape 
of broiled ants in these slices when toasted. Whatever it may 
be in other parts-of India, in Bengal it is the rainy season when 
the ants are most troublesome.” 


IsANDULA.—A correspondent, writing from Natal, thus sums 
up the losses at Isandula :—Including non-combatants, 800 or 
900 of our Natives must have died at Isandula. It is now 
ascertained that 850 Europeans perished. The booty taken 
consisted of 128 waggons, with £70,000 worth of commissariat 
stores, 300,000 rounds of ammunition, 1,200 Martini-Henry 
breechloaders, two Armstrong guns, rocket battery, all the 
baggage of the general, and all the officers and men of the 
aston camp, and volunteers and mounted police attached 
to it, about 2,000 oxen, 300 horses, and 50 mules, with three 
mule waggons of the general, and his carriage and eight horses 
—valued in all at not less than a quarter of a million of money. 


AMERICAN Driep Fruir Trapre.—Colonel A. C. Jones, an 
official of the Agricultural Department at Washington, has 
completed an interesting paper upon the subject of the dried 
fruit trade, from which the following summary is made :—‘‘ The 
abundance of the fruit crop of the United States is one of the 
most gratifying results of the progress of agriculture in this 
country. In the strip between the Delaware and Chesapeake 
Bays more than 5,000,000 of peach-trees blossom annually. 
The cranberry has been found to be very profitable in Minnesota, 
where in 1877 there was a crop of 40,000 bushels, of the value 
of at least 150,000 dols. The European demand for American 
fruits increases with the supply, and proves to be very generally 
remunerative. There is fruit enough raised in the United States 
to supply both our country and Europe. The first exportation 
of apples was made thirty years ago, when apples commanded 
from six to eight dollars a barrel in Liverpool. That city row 
receives 90,000 barrels of American applesannually. The value 





of fruits exported last year was 2,937,025 dols. The exporta- 
tion of canned fruit is rapidly increasing. The supply of dried 
fruit has never been equal to the demand. The extraordinary 
increase in the production within the last few years has been 
met by still greater consumption. No census of this trade has 
ever been taken. New York is the largest fruit-producing 
State, and the bulk of it is marketed at Buffalo. At Chicago 
the trade in dried fruit is very large, as it is a distributing 

oint of considerable importance for the West and North-West, 

he secretary of the Board of Trade in Chicago, in a letter to 
the Department of Agriculture, states that the receipts of dried 
fruits in 1877 were as follows: Dried apples, 30,000 barrels, of 
200 lb. each ; dried peaches, 18,000 barrels, of 2501b. each; 
dried blackberries, 6,000 barrels, of 2001b. each. A propor- 
tionate amount of the smaller fruits and berries was received. 
The general trade in dried fruits is not increasing, the demand 
being supplied within a few years by the increase of canned 
goods,” 


THe First Printinc-Press AT LATTAKOO.—Dr. Moffat 
thus describes the introduction of printing among the Bech- 
uanas: ‘‘ Although many of the natives had been informed how 
books were printed, nothing could exceed their surprise when 
they saw a white sheet, after disappearing for a moment, emerge 
spangled with letters. After a few noisy exclamations, one ob- 
tained a sheet, with which he bounded into the village, showing 
it to every one he met, and asserting that my colleague and my- 
self had made it in a moment, with a round, black hammer (a 
printer’s ball) and a shake of the arm. The description of such 
a juggling process soon brought a crowd to see the press, which 
has since proved an auxiliary of vast importance to our cause.” 


DAKOTA, THE NEXT AMERICAN STATE.—Dakota lies to the 
west of the States of Minnesota and Iowa, and north of Nebraska, 
It is traversed from corner to corner by the Missouri. Its area 
is set down in the surveys at 150,932 square miles, or nearly one- 
fifth larger than the whole area of the British Isles. But the 
population at the census of 1870 was only 14,000. It has, how- 
ever, increased very much since, having at present considerably 
more than the 60,000 requisite for its organisation as a State, 
and its friends insist that its rate of development is so rapid that 
it will certainly have 150,000 inhabitants by the time the Bill 

asses. It is at present badly off for roads of all kinds. The 

orthern Pacific Railroad runs through its northern districts ; 
but the construction of this line has been arrested at the town 
of Bismarck, on the Missouri, which is its temporary western 
terminus. Other lines are projected ; some have been actually 
surveyed. At the western frontier, extending into the adjoining 
territory of Wyoming, are the Black Hills, the scene of the 
massacre by Sioux, in 1875, of General Custer and many soldiers 
of the United States Army. Gold mines have been lately dis- 
covered among these mountains, and miners are already flocking 
thither. 


CENTENARIANS.—Three years ago the newspapers in Scotland 
reported that a venerable minister, the Rev. Dr. Ingram, of 
Unst, Shetland, had reached his 100th birthday. His portrait 
was — for the college of the Free Church at Edinburgh. 
He died recently (March 3), within a month of completing his 
108rd year, having been born in Aberdeenshire on the 3rd of 
April, 1776. He was licensed to preach the gospel in 1800, and 
he was ordained a minister of the Church of Scotland in 1803. 
At the Disruption he became a minister of the Free Church. 
The degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on him by the 
University of Glasgow in 1844. His son, the Rev. John Ingram, 
who is upwards of 70 years of age, and was ordained a minister 
in 1848, has been his assistant for a considerable time. The 
deceased’s father lived to the age of 100, and his grandfather to 
the age of 105. 


Rassits IN NEw ZEALAND.—Mr. Cowan, a run holder in 
Southland, New Zealand, states that on his run of 29,000 acres 
he killed 26,000 rabbits in four months, and that the cost of 
destroying them was 3d. per rabbit, while he got no more than 
14d. per skin for the skins in winter. Their presence on ms 
land had reduced the lambing of his flocks by 20 per cent. 
Whole tracts of country had"been rer.dered almost valueless by 
the rabbit nuisance. On twenty-four holdings in the south, 
during last year, no less than 1,059,000 rabbits were destroyed. 
On the same runs there were 153,000 sheep less than were shorn 
previously, and these runs produced 1,700 bales of wool less 
than they did formerly. That amount of wool, taken at a 
moderate computation, of £15 per bale, would bring a return of 
£25,000, which at 10 per cent. would represent a capital of 
£250,000, 
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